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mouths of historical characters, but here we meet again with the 
" Who made you Count 1 " and the proud answer, " Who made you 
King?" of Hugh Capet and the Count Adalbert de Perigord ; a story 
which has absolutely no historical foundation, any more than the 
words of the Pope's legate a little further on. The marriage of Eollo 
and of Gisela, daughter of Charles the Simple, is anything but certain. 
What is said in regard to the act known as the pragmatic sanction is 
not altogether clear. The story of the Fronde also gives occasion for 
some criticism ; the executions which took place at Paris on the 4th 
of July, 1652, after the combat of the Porte Saint Antoine, and in 
which more than thirty notable Bourgeois were massacred, show that 
a considerable portion of responsibility should rest on the Prince de 
Cond6. And finally, the portrait, physical and moral, of Louis XIV., 
should be modified by a number of traits which are furnished by the 
memoirs of the time. 

These simple observations are sufficient for a work which is in- 
tended for the eyes of the young. The drawbacks mentioned do not 
at all interfere with the special merit of the work which is above all 
else to be popular ; and to write successfully this kind of book is 
much more difficult than is commonly supposed. True, it teaches 
nothing, or next to nothing, to those who are acquainted with the 
subject ; but on the other hand it is well fitted to accomplish its au- 
thor's purpose, of rousing in the young a taste for the great and beau- 
tiful science of history, while it forms their minds and elevates their 
hearts. M. T. 

2. — Ansiedelungen und Wanderungen deutscher Stamme. Zumeist 
nach Hessischen Ortsnamen. Von Wilhelm Arnold, Ord. Prof. 
der llechte zu Marburg. Marburg : N. G. Elwerts'che Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1875. 8vo. pp. xiv and 694. 

It would seem as if, since the labors of Waitz, Roth, and Sohm, 
little remained to be done in the way of elucidating the formal and 
official origin of Feudalism, in its connection respectively with the 
systems of Benefices and of Commendation. But there is another 
side of the institution, which has certainly not yet received adequate 
light ; and most of us probably feel with Sir Henry Maine, when, in 
the "Early History of Institutions " (p. 155), he reiterates his former 
assertion ("Village Communities," p. 132), that this theory "does 
not tell us how the Benefices came to have so extraordinary a histor- 
ical fortune." The solution of the problem he thinks may be found 
in the fortunes of the primitive institution of the Mark, and its 
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development into the Manor. Professor Nasse, to be sure, " Contem- 
porary Review" (May, 1872), answers that "the two inquiries should 
be kept carefully distinct," with the view, of course, of guarding 
against the exaggerations of the school of Von Maurer. There seems 
to us, however, no doubt that Sir Henry Maine's process, if followed 
with caution, will lead to valuable results. 

We have spoken of the " other side " of the institution, distinct 
from its formal and official one. This is in the social and economic 
structure of society, the relation of Feudalism to the peasantry and 
other industrial classes. The organization has been thoroughly, and 
perhaps exhaustively studied by Von Maurer, Nasse, Thudichum, 
and others ; but its connection with the feudal system is still obscure 
and perplexing. 

Nothing is more fundamental in the structure of mediaeval society 
than the broad and almost impassable gulf which separates the feudal ■ 
classes, properly so called, from the industrial classes, ■ — the roturiers, 
as the French has it ; the English language has no single word to de- 
scribe this class, and indeed it was the peculiar glory and good fortune 
of the English development, that the gulf was here made far narrower 
and was more easily crossed than in the countries of the Continent. 
Nothing shows more clearly the unsettled nature of the relation be- 
tween these classes, than the inconsistency of the leading writers as 
to whether agricultural tenures of land should be classed as feudal or 
not. Certainly they are feudal so far as the form goes ; for at an age 
when the form of the fief was applied to everything, — to offices, to 
revenues, to perquisites, and to easements, — it would be impossible 
to deny that base tenures of land received the same form, and were 
subjected to a part at least of the same incidents. On the other 
hand, they were as certainly not feudal in their character and spirit. 
This is clearly enough illustrated in the relation of the classes to one 
another ; since the recent investigations which have shown the inde- 
pendent and democratic origin of the agricultural communities, \he 
distinction has been all the more clear. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the social distinction does 
not precisely coincide with the political. Socially, it may be laid 
down without exception, that military tenures and their substitutes 
(as sergeanty, frankalmoign, etc.) are on one side of the dividing line ; 
all who hold by these, and only these, are " gentlemen." Politically, 
however, the manor is the feudal unit ; and a manor might reckon 
among its free tenants those that held by knight's service as well as 
by socage. The development and the organization of the manor are 
therefore questions of great importance in the study of Feudalism ; a 
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subject which Sir Henry Maine and Professor Nasse have cleared up, 
perhaps, as far as is possible at the present day. 

In respect to the origin of feudal tenures of land, it is customary to 
say that they arose in one of three ways, — first, in deliberate grants ; 
second, in the " usurpation of provincial governors" ; third, in the 
" change of allodial into feudal tenures." It is the third of these 
which has received most light from the investigations of which we 
have just spoken ; at the same time it is here that there yet remains 
most to be done. Mr. Hallam speaks of the " insulated alodialist," 
and their case is of course tolerably simple. Sir Henry Maine's " Vil- 
lage Communities" contained, however, if we are not mistaken, the 
first statement in English of the true character of this conversion of 
allodial into feudal tenure, when it was accomplished on any consid- 
erable scale. Insulated alodialists are of very little importance in 
this inquiry, as compared with the organic groups of agriculturists, 
which represented the primitive democracy, but were now incorpo- 
rated into the feudal state. In England this incorporation became 
universal ; in Germany a very considerable proportion of such com- 
munities remained independent of the feudal organization. 

It is in regard to this most obscure aspect of the most obscure por- 
tion of modern history, that Professor Arnold's book is of importance. 
He has undertaken to trace out, by a study of Hessian local names 
(the locality, by the way, to which Thudichum confined his researches), 
the history of the migrations, settlements, and industrial history (for 
he gives us more than is promised in the term Ansieddungen) of this 
portion of Germany. The importance of this territory in an histori- 
cal point of view, and its fitness for his purposes, are seen in the 
fact that the modern Hessians still occupy the territory of their an- 
cestors, the Chatti, and that this central region of Germany was the 
original Frankenland east of the Rhine, — the centre from which po- 
litical conquest and Christian civilization were extended to the Bava- 
rians, Allemanians, Thuringians, and Saxons. 

The book is published in two instalments (without any change in 
paging) ; and consists of nine chapters, of which the first instalment 
contains three, besides an Introduction, describing the method of in- 
vestigation, and the sources, in documents, maps, etc. These three 
chapters are mainly devoted to the migrations, the chief historical 
results being as to the relations between Franks and Allemanians. 
An illustration at once of the method and the results of this inquiry 
is found in the statement that names in bach, dorf, hausen, and helm 
are Frankish, and those in weiler, wyl, ho/en, ingen, and ach, Allema- 
nian. (We have seen some of these points questioned, but without 
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any detraction from the general accuracy of his results.) A rule 
which, as he claims, is fully supported by facts, is that the oldest 
names " are regularly borrowed from the simplest physical observa- 
tions. They have reference to local position, the nature of the soil, 
the plants, trees, or animals which existed in the very place of settle- 
ment. Then come the names which are borrowed from nrythological 
relations, human attributes, the use of the soil, and possession ; those 
derived from personal names are the latest, because they assume cul- 
tivation of the soil, and fixed property." (p. 238.) 

In Professor Arnold's view the regular cultivation of the soil hardly 
began in Germany before the migrations. He makes two periods of 
its development (.'nsban), the first from the sixth to the eighth cen- 
tury, the second (die letzten grossen Roclungen), from the ninth to the 
twelfth. The division is a real one, inasmuch as the conversion of 
the Hessians was not effected till the eighth century, and feudaliza- 
tion set in at about the same time ; so that the clearings of the sec- 
ond period were made chiefly by monasteries and feudal laws. These 
clearings were for the most part suspended in the twelfth century, 
as the cleared lands were found to be encroaching too fast upon the 
forest (p. 270) ; in Hesse, however, a very heavily wooded country at 
all times, they continued longer. An interesting analysis is given 
(p. 243) of the twofold authority from which these clearings pro- 
ceeded ; " from the very beginning dynastic and republican elements 
existed together in our constitution, and this opposition manifests it- 
self also in local foundations (Ortsgrundungeu)." Of these new settle- 
ments, even in the earlier period, the great majority are ascribed to 
the lords of land ; their foundations were generally upon a consider- 
able scale, comprising whole communities, villages organized after the 
model of the original free ones, while the simple freeman merely 
cleared for himself a small patch of land. It is the oldest place in 
Hesse which contains free communities ; the later settlements are 
generally in the possession of lords. They are distinguished, he adds 
(p. 437), by the title of the presiding officer, — Grebe in the free, 
Schultze in the dependent communities. 

Before the migrations, as we have remarked, he finds few traces of 
cultivation of land, none of the systematic cultivation which charac- 
terizes the later communities. He rejects utterly the view held by 
some (p. 527), that the "Three-field husbandry" existed in the time 
of Caasar or Tacitus. Pasture-land led in importance in this epoch, 
as is illustrated by the numerous obsolete names for pasture, espe- 
cially Serine, Siesze, and Winne (p. 530). Of our American style of 
clearing, by burning the lands, he finds numerous traces even as late 
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as the thirteenth century. A really intensive culture began in the 
third (Christian) period, especially with the Benedictine monasteries, 
and the commencement of cities, which gave a market for produce. 
The relation of the monasteries to society in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries is the subject of a very interesting discussion (p. 553). 
They were, he says, founded directly for purposes of speculation; 
" were, in fact, in part nothing but great clearing-institutions (Rode- 
anstalten)," through which the lower nobles and knights were mate- 
rially injured, while the great nobles were enhanced in power. For 
the greater nobles retained in their own hands the administration 
(Vogtei) of the ecclesiastical estates, and thus, through the new lands 
brought into cultivation, recompensed themselves for whatever dona- 
tions they had made to them. To the peasantry, on the other hand, 
the operation was advantageous, through the demand thus made for 
their services ; to this he ascribes the first steps to their freedom from 
serfdom (p. 576). 

The closing pages of the eighth chapter (Die Fortschritte des An- 
bans) treat of the agricultural history of the abolition of Feudalism. 
This subject does not come strictly within the scope of the work ; it 
is, nevertheless, a most acceptable contribution to an obscure subject. 
The several changes in the terms of tenure, as a more scientific cultiva- 
tion was introduced, and the condition of the peasantry improved, are 
traced out with care : " the entire relation of tenure (Leilieverlialtniss) 
grows legally and economically away from the forms of manorial law 
(Hofrecht) and assumes the nature of contract" (p. 580). Tenures at 
the lord's pleasure became rarer : the Landsiedelleihe (for a term of 
years, it would seem), Leihe zu Mergelrecht (on condition of improv- 
ing), and at last hereditary leases came in. This sketch brings us 
down to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Mr. Carey's argument against Ricardo's Law of Rent fails to find 
support from Professor Arnold's investigations : " Geographically, we 
find the oldest places regularly in the open and fruitful river valleys, 
■while the cultivation in the second and third periods rises into the 
less favorable side valleys, on the mountains and into the forests. 
One might — special exceptions of course being disregarded — draw 
up a formal map of levels (Niveanharte), and in accordance with it 
assign the places of the three historical periods also to three distinct 
levels." (p. 492.) 

A great part of the book is occupied with nothing but classified 
lists of names ; but even here some interesting and instructive obser- 
vation is generally made in connection with the several terminations. 
The book abounds in such remarks as the following, in illustration of 
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the keenness of the senses of the primitive Germans : " We have a 
Beise, Pfieffe, Geis, Josse, Orke, Glide, Dispe, etc., according as the 
sound [of a stream] was more a rushing, whistling, seething, hissing, 
roaring, foaming, or humming." But now, he says, it is nothing but 
Klvngen, — just as every pond hi New England is now christened 
"Crystal Lake" or "Silver Lake." 



3. — Grandes Figures Historiques. Par Auguste Laugel. Paris : 
Michel Levy Freres. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

M. Laugel's latest work gives fresh evidence of his qualifications 
for playing the difficult and too often thankless part of international 
literary medium. The author who devotes himself to fostering liter- 
ary intercourse, spiritual contact, so to speak, between his nation 
and its neighbors, cannot look for such general and immediate rec- 
ognition as usually rewards his more stay-at-home brother. Yet 
in these days, when national thought and culture are gradually 
wearing away their distinctive features, and assuming the character 
of Weltliteratur, as Goethe has observed, it behooves the critic to give 
careful heed to the labors of men like Laugel, who are attracting their 
nation little by little into new channels. The time was when France 
was cosmopolitan in the sense that its great writers made Continen- 
tal Europe tributary by imposing their own standard and modes of 
thinking ; the time seems to be at hand when France is to become 
cosmopolitan in another, and, to our mind, higher sense, by abdicat- 
ing its assumed supremacy and going abroad as a diligent scholar 
who seeks to learn exactly how and why other people feel and act 
as they do. 

In this talent for expatriation, M. Laugel is among the foremost. 
Indeed, it would not be easy to name another of his countrymen who 
surpasses him in the ability to write from a foreign point of view, to 
catch the spirit of foreign institutions or character, and impart it in 
a manner that is at once French and 'not French, — French in its 
cast of style, not French in the fresh life that it brings from over 
the border. 

The reader has had the opportunity of studying M. Laugel's " Eng- 
land, Social and Political," an English translation of which was pub- 
lished by the Putnams last year. Whatever minor defects that book 
may betray, it has unquestionably one quality of rare value ; it is the 
overflowing of a mind thoroughly en rapport with a theme of bewil- 
dering variety and magnitude. One feels, in reading it, that the au- 



